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The United Christian Adult Movement 


Adult forces of the churches are being invited to unite 
in a movement of Christian education and action launched 
at a conference held at Lake Geneva, Wisconsin, July 27- 
August 8, 1936. The printed report of this conference, 160 
pages in length, is entitled, United Christian Adult Move- 
ment, and published by the Movement, 203 N. Wabash 
Ave., Chicago, at 25 cents a copy. 

The representative character of the conference en- 
titled it to challenge Protestantism. The “Call to Chris- 
tian Action” sent out prior to the session suggests the 
sense of urgency expressed throughout the conference. 


A To CurisTIAN ACTION 


God’s judgments are upon our generation. Man’s effort to 
shape human destiny through ways of violence, greed, hatred, and 
exploitation are coming to naught but futility and chaos. The 
eternal purposes of God will not yield to defeat. God is calling 
his people to action. 

God is calling his people to face facts. Christian action is the 
eager and honest quest for facts, the reverent use of facts, the 
courageous reconstruction of personal conduct and group life 
demanded by facts. God is revealed by facts as his people respond 
to his call for a new Christian realism. 

God is calling his people to clarify and reassert their goals. 
Christ is the source of these goals. They must be redefined in 
terms of present day living. They must be pursued through daily 
experience. Christian action enshrines these goals in concrete and 
holy causes to which Christians give the utmost devotion. God's 
purposes are known and served as his people respond to his call 
for a new Christian idealism. 

God is calling his people to release their hidden forces. He calls 
them to match the positive self-discipline and high adventure of 
love against the discredited power and false heroism of violence 
and hate. United Christian action gives the spirit and the power 
of Christ fresh embodiment and renewed impact upon our dis- 
traught social order. God’s power is released as his people unite 
in action. 

A new world is in the making. Potentially Christians have 
the intelligence, they have the idealism, they can release the power 
to make it a Christian world. The hour for decisive action has 
struck. Christian forces unite in the building of a new world. 


Wuart Is Meant By A MoveMENT? 


Those who issued this “call” stated their interpretation 
of what they meant by a movement in part as follows: 
“We are convinced that we are witnessing here the birth 
of a Movement in American churches which promises to 
release and direct vast resources of spiritual power toward 
achieving a better social order and revitalizing adult relig- 
ious life. We conceive such a Movement to be that 
development in which a common, dynamic, compelling pur- 
pose is held by increasing numbers of persons, who are 
passionately striving together to accomplish that purpose. 
It goes forward through a local and field program with 


sufficient common elements and characteristics that all 
those in the Movement have a sense of oneness and fellow- 
ship in their effort to achieve a Christian world. 

“We are committed whole-heartedly to this task. We 
give ourselves to a constant endeavor to realize .our pur- 
pose of a Christian world at whatever cost to ourselves.” 

As typical of the field activities which will make the 
Movement effective, the following are definitely planned : 

a. A series of conferences to interpret the purposes 
and methods of the Movement. These will begin in the 
spring of 1937 in such centers as Kansas City, Hartford, 
and possibly Columbus. They will continue through the 
following year and will include seminars for the prepara- 
tion of leaders. 

b. Discovery and development of resource leaders or 
specialists in the various problem areas who will be made 
available for the guidance and assistance of local and com- 
munity groups. 

c. Development of an adult summer camp movement 
corresponding to that which is so effectively functioning 
for youth. 

d. Establishment of an international fellowship of Chris- 
tian adult groups. 

The closest cooperation with the movement, “Christian 
Youth Building a New World,” is planned and offered. 


Fretps or Stupy AND ACTIVITY 


The manner in which the Lake Geneva Conference was 
organized for its major work indicates the fields of study 
and activity involved. Major time and attention were 
given to commissions in the following areas: 

Personal religious living 

Christian home and family life 

Economic life 

Character, citizenship and community life 

Leisure time and cultural life 

Interracial relationships 

World relationships 

The church 

The church’s adult program 


The Report contains the findings of each of these com- 
missions, including such elements as the following : analysis 
of the present situation; convictions regarding the goals 
Christianity sets or the changes Christianity requires ; pro- 
cedures for effecting these changes; specific suggestions 
for further study and for action. 

There is also a report regarding the implications of 
such a Movement for the whole program of the local 
church, and one outlining field activities which might carry 
the Movement. 
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More COMPREHENSIVE VIEWPOINTS 


It is the purpose of the Movement to avoid narrow, 
one-sided or alternative viewpoints by moving forward 
to broader and more comprehensive ones. Equal emphasis 
is placed upon the cultivation of personal religious experi- 
ence and spiritual growth, and upon Christian relation- 
ships in social life and the whole social order. These are 
not alternatives, but closely identified. Thus the report of 
the Commission on Personal Religious Living emphasizes 
the necessity of personal .spiritual dynamic: 

Modern men and women have a growing hunger to know the 
meaning of reality and to find spiritual power for triumphant living 
in a world of turmoil. The church, great as its growth has been 
in membership, in organization, and in social consciousness, has 
fallen short of meeting this religious hunger. Leaders are almost 
unanimous in their testimony that our religious institutions lack 
the convictions, the courage, the vision and the redeeming power 
adequate to the demands of our day. We need dynamic to trans- 
form lives from conflict and failure into joyous service. We 
need dynamic to transform society from exploitation and disin- 
tegration into justice, peace and abundant living. That power, the 
church can have again, in fuller measure than ever before. We 
must begin to think of Pentecost in the present and future tenses 
as well as in the past. 


We believe that spiritual power will flow back to America, and 
to the world, if we follow the best methods through which human 
experience, under divine guidance, has achieved. Our study of 
the problem, and our actual explorations here together, have led 
us to believe that the lives of ourselves, of other individuals, of 
the church, and of society at large, may be revitalized with divine 
energy and truth if we will fulfill the conditions indicated by past 
experience. In our commission work, and in our informal group 
meetings within the conference, we have ourselves carried out 
the process in increasing degree. We have committed ourselves to 
continued spiritual exploration. We suggest that all members of 
the Movement who feel moved to do so proceed to carry for- 
ward their own living researches into the transforming power of 
God. Specifically, we suggest steps like the following: 

Let us measure our lives against the standards of Christ. 

Let us confess our personal and corporate sins in such ways as 
will bring restitution, release, and renewed lives. 


Let us cultivate the power to learn God’s will through medi- 
tation. 


Let us use prayer as a means of divine communion. 


Let us form, within our churches or communities, groups of 
people who have begun to experience the new life of personal and 
social redemption. 


Let us seek for opportunities to experience God in fearless 
and devoted service for social justice. 

The Report then faces the “ethical demands of personal 
living,” and illustrates the necessity and the method of 
developing for our own day “Christ codes” for social rela- 
tionships. These involve both the ways of living as a 
Christian within present social structures, and the ways 
of working to change those structures themselves into 
more Christ-like patterns. 

The Movement also repudiates the distinction between 
social education and social action as alternatives. Social 
action is interpreted as the very core of a program of 
social education. The processes of education are indis- 
pensable to social action if it is to be well informed, intelli- 
gent, poised, and permanently effective. 

The Movement also assumes that the building of a 
Christian world is not the exclusive responsibility of any 
one age-group. A Christian world cannot “grow from 
childhood by silent educational processes” alone because 
those processes require adult cooperation. They demand 
and depend upon basic adjustments in adult life. Child- 
hood and adulthood must grow together, each generation 
enduring its share of the “growing pains.” The power and 
idealism in “Christian youth building a new world,” are 
recognized. The possibility that adult inertia and control 
can thwart such a movement, however, is fully granted, 


while the ability of adult cooperation and support to make 
the movement effective is asserted. It is hoped that this 
Movement will correct the disproportionate emphasis 
placed by various groups or at various times upon adult 
evangelism, upon religious education of children, and upon 
the power and sufficiency of youth. It is unwise and 
unrealistic to try to emphasize the importance of any 
one age-group or any one method of carrying forward 
the Christian enterprise by belittling the place of other 
age-groups or methods. 


AGENCIES INVOLVED 


The proposal for such a Movement originated in the 
Committee on Religious Education of Adults of the Inter- 
national Council of Religious Education. The conference 
at Lake Geneva was called and conducted by this Com- 
mittee but with representation and cooperation from sev- 
eral other agencies. The scope of the Movement in its 
purposes, its content, and the methods to be followed 
makes it broader than the field and functions of any one 
interdenominational organization. 

The boards of Christian education of the various denom- 
inations cooperating through the International Council of 
Religious Education are responsible for developing and 
projecting a comprehensive program of adult Christian 
education. When that program becomes realistic and life- 
centered it necessarily deals with such crucial areas of 
life as the family and home, economic life, citizenship, 
race relations, world relations, world peace, and other 
social issues and problems. Also, if it is to escape being 
purely academic it necessarily deals with policies of Chris- 
tian action. The attempt to deal with these crucial issues 
as a necessary part of adult Christian education carries 
the process at once beyond the field ordinarily assigned 
to educational boards and their cooperative agencies, into 
a field occupied by evangelic, missionary, social service, 
and social action agencies, and general denominational 
assemblies. 

Specifically, those areas in which the Federal Council 
of Churches has long maintained departments of work and 
staff specialists are involved. The Federal Council or- 
ganizes much of its work according to certain problem 
areas or functions. The International Council organizes 
its work basically into comprehensive age-group programs. 
In such a Movement as is proposed here the two prin- 
ciples are combined. Consequently within each denom- 
ination the various boards or agencies are brought into 
necessary cooperation if the resources of all and the pur- 
poses of all are to be represented in the Movement. Like- 
wise the Federal Council of Churches and the Interna- 
tional Council of Religious Education are brought into 
similar cooperation. The Home Missions Councils, the 
Foreign Missions Conference, the National Council of 
Federated Church Women, the Young Women’s Chris- 
tion Association, the Young Men’s Christian Association, 
and such other agencies as share in the purposes of the 
Movement are also involved. 

Plans are under way for the development of an admin- 
istrative and promotional process which will provide for 
the fullest possible participation of all these agencies on a 
basis which will enable each to make its own constructive 
contribution both in the enrichment and in the direction 
of the Movement. The conference last summer was ad- 
ministered by the Committee on Religious Education of 
Adults of the International Council of Religious Education 
but with cooperation from the above agencies. A second 
conference, July 3-10, 1937, to carry further the plans for 
the Movement, will be administered by a committee repre- 
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senting the several interdenominational agencies, with the 
Committee on Religious Education of Adults still carry- 
ing major responsibility for program and promotion. It is 
expected that the personnel in the 1937 conference will 
be sufficiently representative to work out permanent plans 
for joint administration, promotion, and program building. 


THE 1936 CoNFERENCE 


Twenty denominations, including persons from 31 states 
and Canada, were represented in the 1936 conference. 
These persons were appointed by denominational officials 
or boards concerned in the purposes of the proposed Move- 
ment. A tabulation by vocation of those participating in- 
dicates their representative character. 


Directors of Religious Education 6 


Members of staffs of interdenominational or non-denomina- 
Members of denominational missionary education staffs or mis- 


Members of denominational religious education staffs ........ oF 


Significant among the persons representing cooperating 
interdenominational agencies were: James Myers and 
George E. Haynes, of the Federal Council of Churches ; 
Harold Fey of the Fellowship of Reconciliation; Ann 
Elizabeth Taylor of the Council of Women for Home 
Missions; T. H. P. Sailer of the Missionary Education 
Movement ; Mrs. Harrie P. Chamberlain of the Y.W.C.A.; 
Ralph Bridgman of the National Council of Parent Edu- 
cation; Mrs. Florence S. Fabry of the Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union; James Yard of the National Confer- 
ence of Jews and Christians; Mrs. Grace Sloan Overton, 
of the National Council of Federated Church Women. 


As the conference began its work, the steering commit- 
tee, consisting of officers, commission chairmen and re- 
source specialists, thus defined its task: 


“Its task is to define, plan, and launch an aggressive 
Movement in Christian education and social action among 
the adult forces of American Protestantism. This Move- 


ment is expected to set goals and stimulate and guide 
activities such as to: 


1. Revitalize the Christian experience of hosts of adult Chris- 
tians and help them regain that lost radiance and spiritual power 
necessary to withstand modern secularism. 

2. Identify personal religious growth with Christian social 
action and relationships as equally indispensable components of 
Christian education. 

3. Engage the church’s inert adult masses in united, intelligent, 
constructive Christian action to remedy the intolerable social, eco- 
nomic, political and international situations of our day. 

4. Associate Christian adulthood with Christian youth in achiev- 
ing cooperatively a Christian world. 

5. Implement the church’s social ideals and pronouncements 
with appropriate effective action; undergird the church’s policies 
and programs of social action with adequate intelligence, knowledge, 
skill, and endurance. 

6. Unify the churches as an instrument through which the will 
of God may be increasingly realized in the development of the 
Kingdom of God among men. 


There were only half-a-dozen formal addresses in the 
whole conference and these were near the beginning for 
the presentation of factual situations. Talking and listen- 
ing were subordinated to a process of cooperative group 
thinking throughout. The commissions were not even 
“seminars” in the sense that either a chairman or a re- 
source leader really took charge as a teacher. Much of 
the work of the commissions was done in small commit- 
tees which accepted specific assignments. Several of the 
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commissions were guided by steering committees of their 
own members. The procedure throughout was designed 
to embody democracy, universal participation, utmost 
frankness in self-expression and interchange of views. Dif- 
ferences of opinion were taken for granted and welcomed 
as the basis of mutual enrichment and intellectual cross- 
fertilization. Unconventional or new ideas and proposals 
were welcomed as having a creative contribution to make. 
Uniformity of opinion or conviction was never assumed 
as the necessary basis of warm Christian fellowship. 
Rather, the living experience of actual Christian fellowship 


-was assumed as the basis of mutual spiritual enrichment 


and unity through the very reality of differences in back- 
ground, viewpoint, and opinion. 

Each commission was given an hour and a half to pre- 
sent its findings to the whole conference and receive the 
conference reaction to them. The findings were then re- 
vised by the commission in the light of criticisms and 
suggestions, but no attempt was made to secure conference 
endorsement of even the revised findings. This would 
have involved regimentation of minority opinion, and a 
“watering down” process which would have weakened the 
distinctive character and contribution of the findings. The 
Report, therefore, preserves the work of each commission 
as its own report for which it carries full responsibility. 
This recognition of the value and creative contribution of 
minority opinions resulting from intensive group thinking 
and embodying advanced positions, is one of the real 
achievements ot the conference. It is hoped that the Move- 
ment will continue this same spirit of free and earnest 
inquiry, of warm Christian fellowship which can appreci- 
ate and value divergent opinions without prejudice or ill- 
will. 

CurIsTIAN CONVICTIONS 

There were, however, deep unifying convictions which 
underlay all the work of the conference. These are sug- 
gested as a guide to the Movement. Careful attention 
was given to iormulating these convictions. A committee 
representing all the commissions attempted to gather these 
into a concise statement. ‘This statement was repeatedly 
reviewed and revised by the whole conference until it 
was finally adopted unanimously and with deep serious- 
ness. The statement follows: 


Social maladjustments confuse our generation. For multitudes 
life has lost its meaning and worth, and vital touch with God is 
only a wistful memory. Race prejudice and hatred, class antagon- 
ism and strife, war and the active propaganda which foments 
war, arbitrary suppression of civil liberties, the confusion and 
failure of many homes, frustration of the normal vocational and 
mating aspirations of youth: these are the experiences which 
embitter lives, lay waste personalities, and thwart human fellow- 
ship. Vast unemployment while much work needs to be done, 
widespread malnutrition and want in the midst of potential abund- 
ance, indict our social order. For, underlying all these evils and 
a major factor in each, is the sinister influence of unjust economic 
processes which stimulate bitter competition and make possible 
the exploitation of the many by the powerful few. 

We renounce the evils implicit in all these conditions. Never- 
theless we share the guilt of a world in which they exist. We 
have failed as Christians to unite in the effort to overcome them. 
In its divisions, its rivalries, and its preoccupation with its own 
institutional interests, the church of which we are a part has pat- 
terned itself too much after a pagan world. We confess our 
share in the spiritual inertia of the church and its resistance to 
new ideas and methods. We realize that before the church can 
do its part in the creation of a new world we its members must 
be renewed and filled with a daring faith and a self-sacrificing 
devotion. 

The Eternal Christ calls for new embodiment in our time. The 
truth which Jesus taught and lived seeks incarnation in every 
person, in every church, in every society, in all the world. All 
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who give themselves to this creative enterprise amid the change 
and confusion of our day need spiritual renewal and clear vision 
as to facts, goals, forces and actions. 


We must know and understand the facts. This requires un- 
corrupted devotion to truth. It is truth that makes men free, but 
to have truth men must have freedom to seek, to receive and to 
express it. 

We denounce all suppression and distortion of truth in the 
interest ot a class or nation, or for personal gain, and all denial 
of the freedom to search for truth and to make it known. 


A good cause can trust in truth. In time of war and race or 
class conflict we are told lies and expected to tell them to others. 
The first casualty of war is truth, and this is but one striking 
instance of the fate of truth when twisted to the service of self- 
interest. We will hold to truth at whatever cost and not know- 
ingly be party to the propagation of lies for the support of any 
cause. 

The goal we seek is a truly Christian order of human life 
which will place personality above tradition, property and nation- 
alism. This means that the church itself must subordinate cus- 
tom, rite and institution to the common needs of men in con- 
formity to the principle which Jesus so vividly expressed when 
he declared that “the Sabbath was made for man not man for 
the Sabbath.” It means a reconstruction of our economic order 
to purge it of factors that are unchristian, unethical and anti- 
social, in accord with Jesus’ word, “how much is a man of more 
value than a sheep.” It means a world order which substitutes 
law for the anarchy of war and in which nations, races and classes 
as well as individuals are subject to the ultimate sovereignty of 
right. 

The forces with which we work must be those that can create 
and maintain a Christian world. Chief of these and regulative of 
all the rest is love as defined and illumined by the sacrificial life 
and death of Jesus Christ. This is the supreme law of life. Love 
of God and love of man are one and inseparable. Love conquers 
self-interest and creates in man a new and socialized person. In 
human life love does highest honor to personality and will not 
see violence done to it; it is the invincible good will which makes 
men comrades and servants of one another. 

Love is the dynamic of God’s life in man. Whatever, there- 
fore, hinders its free flow in our personal relationships or into 
any part of the social structure or of the world is sin against 
man and denial of God. 

As Christians we renounce hate, war and other forms of vio- 
lence which are expressions of hatred; with the help of God and 
in obedience to Christ we will love across any line of conflict 
which human hate and greed may draw. We give our positive sup- 
port to the world mission of the church and to other agencies which 
make known to the world this gospel of love and which seek its 
realization in the material, cultural and spiritual life of all men. 

Our trust is in God whose life and truth and love flow through 
us when we open the way. We hold ourselves responsible for 
the use of intelligence in discovering practical ways to attain our 
goal, and for the exercise of honesty and courage in working for it. 
Our responsibility is great in proportion to our experience and 
knowledge, and to our position of influence and power. 

Within and without the church there are many who share the 
Christian ideal and who await only a clear conviction and a definite 
goal. Christian youth have already embarked upon a movement to 
build a new world; we earnestly desire that youth and adults shall 
work together, and to this partnership we are eager to contribute 
all that we have and are. In fellowship with them and with all 
men of good will, we humbly and whole-heartedly commit ourselves 
to the building of a new world in which dwelleth righteousness. 


CoMMISSION REPorRTS 


The Commission reports are preserved as the source 
material for new curriculum units in adult education, and 
as suggestions and guides to action. Their nature is 
indicated by the following excerpt: 


Christian Home and Family Life, Statement of Conviction and 
Purpose 

We recognize that the family is the primary unit of human 

society; that in this primary unit is afforded the greatest oppor- 

tunity for the character development of children and young people 

and for the further growth of the personalities of adults; that our 


changing culture is profoundly affecting the structure and function 
of family life. 


Therefore we affirm: 

a. That the development of Christian personality in the family 
requires adjustments in traditional family relations and life, 

b. That these changes do not invalidate the significance of the 


' Christian religion in this sphere, but constitute a challenge to its 


creative power and influence to do its part in meeting the complex 
situations created by a changing culture. 

c. That the church must be the mediating institution in de- 
veloping a vital religious life in the family and its members, 


Recent Pamphlets 


How Goes the Bill of Rights? The Story of the Fight for 
Civil Liberty, 1935-36. New York, American Civil Liberties 
Union (31 Union Square, West), 1936. 

In its annual report for 1935-1936, the American Civil Liberties 
Union finds that “active suppression” of civil liberties has been 
less than during the previous year but that “intimidation of work- 
ing-class and radical movements is unabated.” There have been 
no further restrictive decisions by the U. S. Supreme Court, no 
new repressive federal legislation, “no new prosecutions for opinion 
under the sedition or criminal syndicalism laws,” less interference 
with the organization of the unemployed, less mob and vigilante 


_ violence (though nearly twice as many lynchings), fewer strikes 


among industrial workers and almost none among organized 
farmers although “repression marked almost every conflict.” In 
spite of “the better record in major cases, hundreds of petty arrests 
took place as usual in strikes, demonstrations and radical political 
activities.’ The record of the year was “distinctly worse” in 
regard to academic freedom—‘“not so much in terms of actual 
cases, as of pressure. The reactionary propaganda of the Hearst 
press and of the professional patriotic organizations created an 
atmosphere in which loyalty oath bills and compulsory flag 
saluting supported the demands for patriotic conformity, and in- 
directly intimidated thousands of teachers.” 

But the Union points out that the improvement for the year 
is “purely relative,’ and is to be attributed to “a degree of eco- 
nomic recovery to the steadying influence of the New Deal admin- 
istration . . ., to increased resistance to repressive measures by 
better united defense work, and to the rise of more vigorous 
forces on labor’s industrial and political fronts.” 


Current References on American Youth Problems. Washing- 
ton, D. C., American Youth Commission of the American 
Council on Education (744 Jackson Place), 1936. (Mimeo- 
graphed). 

An annotated list of references gathered from a wide variety of 
sources on different aspects of the problems of youth, including 
agencies serving youth, delinquency and crime, health—in school 
and community, influences affecting youth, international youth 
movements, marriage and family life, Negro youth, proposed 
youth services, vocational guidance and placement, youth in other 
countries. 


Houses and the People Who Live in Them. New York. Fam- 
ily Welfare Association of America (130 East 22d Street), 
1936. 25 cents. 

This is a study of the housing conditions of 140 families made 
by a committee of the Family Society of Philadelphia. 


The Development of the Social Security Act. By the Indus- 
— Relations Section of Princeton University, Princeton, 


This selected list of references is a valuable help in understand- 
ing the pracesses that resulted in legislation, and in making an 
evaluation of the law. 


cial Studies. 


A Descriptive reat of Surveys and S SEE 
ne. ast 


New York, Community Chests and Councils, 
44th Street), 1936. 


A selected annotated list of local surveys or special studies 
of different communities. Some of these studies were made by 
experts called in from outside, others by local groups. Among the 
topics treated are general community surveys, health surveys, 
family welfare surveys, recreation studies, dependent children 
studies, special studies of various types. 


In the New Era of Motion Picture Entertainment. New York, 
Producers and Distributors of America, 


The annual report of the organization. 


(Printed in U. S. A.) 
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